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we meet with a deeply rooted French tradition, for cen-
tralization was already great under the old re- centraJiza-
gime, and although the first effect of the Rev- tlon<
olution was to place the administration of local affairs
under the control of independent elected bodies, the
pressure of foreign war, and the necessity of maintain-
ing order at home, soon threw despotic power into the
hands of the national government. Under Napoleon
this power became crystallized in a permanent form, and
an administrative system was established, more perfect,
more effective, and at the same time more centralized
than that which had existed under the monarchy.1
The outward form of the Napoleonic system has been
continuously preserved with surprisingly little change,
but since 1830 its spirit has been modified in two dis-
tinct ways: first, by means of what the French call
deconcentration, that is, by giving to the local agents
of the central government a greater right of independ-
ent action, so that they are more free from the direct
tutelage of the ministers; second, by a process of true
decentralization, or the introduction of the elective
principle into local government, and the extension of
the powers of the local representative bodies. But
although the successive rulers of France have pursued
this policy pretty steadily, the progress of local self-
government has been far from rapid.2 One reason for
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